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noise disturbing, but the presence of the Spaniards

in a port commanding the narrow seas would be

distinctly inconvenient.    The next news was that

the town of Calais had fallen, but that the citadel

still held out.    Something might yet be done, and

a hasty levy of men was raised in London, and sent

down with all speed, under the command of Essex,

to Dover.    With luck, the French might be relieved

' and the situation saved; but it suddenly occurred to

Elizabeth that, with luck also, the French might

relieve themselves, and that in any case the whole

thing was too expensive.    Accordingly, when the

troops were actually on board, a courier galloped

down to the shore with a letter from the Queen

countermanding the expedition,    Essex raved and

implored with his usual energy;   but, while the

messengers were posting to and fro between Dover

and   London,   the   Spaniards   took   the   citadel

(April 14th, 1596).

This was too much, even for the hesitancy of
Elizabeth. She could not conceal from herself
that, in this instance, at any rate, she had failed ;
that the beautiful negation, which was the grand
object of all her policy, had eluded her; that, in fact,
something had actually occurred. She was very
angry, but the necessity for some sort of action on
her own part gradually forced itself upon her; and
for the first time she began to listen seriously, to the
suggestions of the war party.

There were two possibilities of attack.    A really